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for territorial integrity against treason from within and attack from 
without. 

Nothing strikes the reader more forcibly than the contrast between 
these volumes and the average town or state history. Facts which are 
but incidents are carefully subordinated, and the movement of the cen- 
tral thought is continuous. It is remarkable that an author unfamiliar 
with the territory should have made so few geographical errors. In 
volume i, p. 30, he says "Seekonk, now Rehoboth." The spot referred 
to was early included in Rehoboth, afterward in Seekonk, and is now 
in East Providence. On his maps, for Ponaganset Pond the author 
has mistaken Barden's reservoir near Ponaganset village. 

Perhaps no portion of the work is more valuable than that devoted 
to Roger Williams in England. Much that is new is brought out, and 
the intimate relation existing between advanced thinkers of that day 
in England and America is emphasized. In these chapters and that 
on " The Harrying of the Gortonists" we are shown that seventeenth 
century theological discussions possess a humor and interest seldom 
suspected. Mr. Richman is fortunate in possessing a happy literary 
style. One quite forgets that he is treating a subject so often con- 
ceded to be dreary and uninteresting. The description of the trial 
of Anne Hutchinson is a masterly bit of dramatic writing. The dis- 
cussion of the land system gives a glimpse into a field as yet little worked. 

Mr. Richman 's work is so good that it is to be regretted that another 
volume was not added in which the logical working out of these indi- 
vidualistic tendencies might have been shown. Their influence upon 
local institutions might, in such a volume, have been followed farther 
with profit. The Town Council, for example, with its probate juris- 
diction, has no parallel in New England. The minimizing of the ex- 
ecutive department to the present day, the centralization of executive 
power in the hands of the General Assembly, and the retention of appel- 
late jurisdiction in law cases by the General Assembly until 1856, may 
all be explained by the dominant principles. 

Frank Greene Bates. 

The Story of the Mormons. From the Date of their Origin to the 
Year 1901. By William Alexander Linn. New York. The 
Macmillan Company, 1902. — 618 pp. 

No study of the American people is complete if it fails to explain 
that strange episode in the history of the westward movement which 
began with the alleged revelations to Joseph Smith and culminated in 
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national legislation to suppress polygamy and to curb the pretensions 
of a church that aspired to contest sovereignty with the nation The 
story of the Mormons is one that derives interest from almost every 
phase of human credulity, fanaticism, persecution, martyrdom, patient 
endurance of hardship, genius for social organization, and the evolu- 
tion of institutions in keeping with the characteristics of an environ- 
ment. Many attempts to explain Mormonism and to tell its history 
have been made, some of them by disciples of that faith, others by its 
opponents; but one and all they have left much to be desired. From 
whatever side emanating, they have been untruthful in fact, whether 
or not untruthful in intent; and none of them has shown any breadth 
of view, or power of philosophical interpretation. 

In Mr. Linn's volume we now have for the first time a complete, an 
intelligent, a scholarly history of Mormonism, which bears on every 
page the stamp of truth, and evidence of exhaustive research. It is a 
volume which will stand among the original and permanent contribu- 
tions to American history. 

Mr. Linn has made his work primarily a narrative of Mormonism 
as a secular movement, a great social and political development, having 
its sources in comprehensible conditions, rather than as a mysterious 
religious phenomenon, something strange or apart from the familiar 
circumstances of American life. His search has been for facts, not for 
arguments for or against religious dogmas. He has been fortunate in 
discovering large masses of authentic materials, many of which the 
Mormon hierarchy has exerted itself to suppress, without achieving that 
complete annihilation which alone could foil the research of the con- 
scientious historian. Happily, the New York Public Library now pos- 
sesses in the Berrian collection of books, early newspapers, and pam- 
phlets on Mormonism, and in important additions from other sources, 
practically all the material that is necessary for the formation of an 
impartial judgment on every question pertaining to the origin of the 
Mormon faith and migration. It will be an easy matter for any student 
who wishes to do so to check Mr. Linn's statements and conclusions. 
Nothing could be better as an intelligent study of the origins of a 
great faith, implicitly accepted by thousands, which was compounded 
of frauds and delusions that may be traced step by step, than Mr. 
Linn's opening chapters. The character of Joseph Smith, Jr., has re- 
cently been made the subject of two or three interesting psychological 
studies; but there has been no better characterization than we find in 
Mr. Linn's pages. A brief and simple statement of the incontrovertible 
facts, they clearly exhibit Smith as a degenerate, ignorant, untrust- 
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worthy, susceptible to all of those influences that we now class as hyp- 
notic, and probably also at times self-hypnotized. Upon this suscept- 
ible creature played the clever renegade preacher, Sidney Rigdon. In 
Solomon Spaulding's manuscript, a work which seems to have been 
suggested by Spaulding's interest in Indian burial mounds, but which 
was elaborated probably in the conscious hope of literary recognition 
and pecuniary reward, Rigdon found precisely the material that he 
needed for the bible of a new religion, of which Smith should be 
the prophet. The whole story of the development of this manuscript 
into the first printed edition of the Mormon bible through the imposture 
of the golden plates, is carefully told. 

Yet more admirable, however, are the subsequent chapters, which 
set forth fully and fearlessly the career of the Mormons in Ohio, in 
Missouri and in Illinois, the migration to Utah, and the growth of the 
Mormon power at Salt Lake City. The ability, industry, patience, 
and self-sacrifice which have characterized the growth of this power 
are fully recognized, while its criminal responsibility for such infamies 
as the Mountain Meadow massacre is fully set forth. Mr. Linn's 
analysis of the present situation in Utah, including the political preten- 
sions of the church, and the actual policy of the hierarchy in respect 
of polygamy, is not alarmist, but it is plain spoken, and, like all the 
other chapters, keeps close to the admitted facts. Mr. Linn does not 
think that polygamy has in fact been abandoned, nor does he believe 
that it will be exterminated without further congressional action. 

All the testimony I can obtain in regard to the Mormonism of to-day, 
shows that the Mormon women are now the most earnest advocates of 
polygamous marriages. Said one competent observer in Salt Lake City 
to me, ' As the women of the South, during the war, were the rankest rebels, 
so the women of Mormondom are to-day the most zealous advocates of 
polygamy. 

Of the political pretensions of the church he says, 

The devout Mormon has no more doubt that his church will dominate this 
nation eventually than he has in the divine character of his prophet's 
revelations. 

These judgments carry weight because of the exhaustive survey of facts 
upon which they rest. Mr. Linn's book is eminently one of those that 
every intelligent American who wishes thoroughly to understand the 
greater problems of his country's history and future welfare should 
take time to read with thoughtful care. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 



